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SUGGESTIONS. 


As  one  of  those  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  operative  classes  in  Ireland,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  great  satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of  Doctor 
Kane's  work,  entitled  "  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland." 
Having  long  been  painfully  aware  of  the  inability — arising 
from  the  want  of  a  defined  and  protected  social  system — of 
the  working  classes  of  Irishmen  to  profit  as  they  ought  by 
any  circumstances  which  may  have  chanced  to  afford  them 
a  more  extensive  field  for  their  labour,  and  wishing  equal 
success  to  Paddy  with  his  spade  and  the  citizen  with  his 
handicraft,  I  soon  became  practically  convinced  that  the 
time  was  fast  approaching  when  it  would  be  the  interest,  as 
it  has  long  been  the  duty,  of  men  of  all  religious  and  political 
creeds  not  only  to  talk  of,  but  to  work  out,  such  measure 
as,  by  giving  stability  and  weight  to  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  Ireland,  will  afford  permanent  employment  to 
her  people — which  will  lead  to  the  steady  and  profitable 
investment  of  capital,  and  the  consequent  comfort  and 
happiness  of  all  classes. 


In  seeking  how  I  might  best  develop  those  principles, 
and  bring  them  to  a  practical  bearing,  Doctor  Kane's 
work  appeared  to  come  out  most  opportunely  for  my  pur- 
pose, conveying,  as  it  does,  a  vast  quantity  of  the  infor- 
mation which  I  conceive  the  public  to  require  on  this 
subject,  and  affording,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  a  basis  for  the 
system  which  I  am  about  to  recommend.  Upon  that 
portion  of  his  work,  therefore,  I  shall  largely  draw,  as 
upon  a  fund  of  sound  principles  ;  for  it  is  my  anxious  de- 
sire, out  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  subjects  so  ably 
handled,  to  direct  the  feelings,  the  interests,  and  the  views 
of  all  classes  of  Irishmen  to  the  consideration  of  the  pre- 
sent and  future  condition  of  that  class  which,  it  is  truly 
said,  form  the  base  of  that  pyramid,  which  has  so  long 
sustained  the  crown  and  constitution  of  the  British  empire. 

It  is  observed  by  Doctor  Kane,  page  3/8 — 

"  That  human  labour  can  be  obtained  in  this  country  on  lower 
terms  than  almost  any  other  in  Europe,  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire example.  A  population,  for  which  the  existing  modes  of 
cultivation  do  not  supply  occupation  on  the  land,  and  which  is 
not,  as  in  the  sister  kingdom,  drafted  off  to  manufacturing  em- 
ployments in  the  towns,  must,  in  order  to  live,  accept  of  any 
terms  of  remuneration  which  they  can  get  in  exchange  for  labour. 
It  is  thus  that  8^/.  or  lOd.  per  day  is  found  to  be  the  usual  rate 
of  wages,  at  a  distance  from  large  towns,  and  that,  even  on  such 
terms,  thousands  of  men  remain  unemployed  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year  :  this  nominal  cheapness  is,  however,  by  no 
means  necessarily  economy  in  final  cost.  A  wretched  man  who 
can  earn,  by  his  exertion,  but  4s.  or  5s.  a  week,  on  which  to  sup- 
port his  family  and  pay  the  rent  of  a  sort  of  habitation,  must  be 
so  ill  fed,  and  depressed  in  mind,  that  to  work,  as  a  man  should 
work,  is  bevond  his  power.  Hence  there  are  often  seen  about 
employments,  in  this  country,  a  number  of  hands  double  what 
would  be  required  to  do  the  same  work,  in  the  same  time,  with 


British  labourers.  Tlie  latter  would  probably  be  paid  at  least 
twice  as  much  money  per  day,  but  in  the  end  the  work  would 
not  cost  the  employer  more.  Although  the  wages,  therefore, 
in  the  former  example  were  lower,  labour  was  not  cheaper — on  the 
contrary,  somewhat  higher,  as  the  trouble  of  overseeing  twice  the 
number  of  men  is  a  source  of  additional  expense. 

"  WTien  I  say  that  the  men  thus  employed,  at  low  wages,  do 
so  much  less  real  work,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  intentionally  idle, 
or  that  they  reflect  that  as  they  receive  so  little  they  should  give 
little  value ;  on  the  contrary,  they  do  their  best  honestly  to  earn 
their  wages,  but  supplied  only  with  the  lowest  descriptions  of 
food,  and  perhaps  in  insufficient  quantity,  they  have  not  the  phy- 
sical ability  for  labour,  and  being  without  any  direct  prospect  of 
advancement,  they  are  not  excited  by  that  laudable  ambition  to 
any  display  of  superior  energy.  If  the  same  men  are  placed  in 
circumstances  where  a  field  for  increased  exertion  is  opened  to 
them,  and  they  are  made  to  understand,  what  at  first  they  are 
rather  incredulous  about,  that  they  will  receive  the  full  value  of 
any  increased  labour  they  perform,  they  become  new  beings  ;  the 
work  they  execute  rises  to  the  highest  standard,  and  they  earn  as 
much  money  as  the  labourers  of  any  other  country  ;  wages  are  no 
longer  low,  but  labour  is  not,  on  that  account,  anything  dearer 
than  it  had  been  before.  An  occurrence  at  a  certain  public  work 
will  exemplify  this  principle.  Many  hundreds  of  men  were  em- 
ployed at  \0d  per  day.  They  worked  slowly  and  ineffectually; 
the  work  was  not  progressing,  and  as  time  was  an  object,  a  parcel 
of  English  labourers  were  introduced,  who  were  paid  18d.  per 
day,  which  they  fuUj^  earned.  None  of  the  Irish  labourers  were 
dismissed,  but  they  struck  work,  and  demanded  that  they  should 
have  all  I8d.  per  day.  The  Englishmen  feared  for  their  lives. 
The  police  and  military  were  called  out,  and  the  affair  might  have 
eventuated  in  a  scene  of  blood,  adding  another  to  the  tales  of 
horror  so  industriously  circulated  about  the  savegeness  of  the 
native  Irish.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  principal  engineers,  an 
Irishman,  respected  by  the  people  for  his  abilities,  and  esteemed 
by  them  as  a  countryman,  came  amongst  them,  and  penetrating 
into  the  mass  of  excited  labourers,  arrested  and  gave  into  custody 
all  the  ringleaders.     The  crowd  of  labourers  would  not  do  him  an 


injury.  He  then,  in  place  of  the  common  practice  of  saying  they 
were  brutes,  and  none  but  English  labourers  were  fit  for  any  use- 
ful purpose,  quietly  explained  to  them  that  the  Englishmen  did 
much  more  work,  and  deserved  to  be  paid  higher,  but  that  he 
would  be  very  willing  to  secure  1 8d.  per  day  to  every  man  who 
would  do  as  much  work  as  the  Englishmen,  and  more,  if  they 
could  do  more.  He  showed  them  that  from  their  rude  way  of 
managing  their  tools  they  wasted  their  strength,  and  that  by 
simple  improvements  a  great  deal  of  time  could  be  saved  in  their 
operations.  The  people  knew  and  trusted  him ;  the  poUce  and 
military  were  withdrawn  ;  the  whole  body  of  labourers  went  to 
work,  and  after  the  first  Saturday  night  they  found,  that  without 
combination  or  violence,  they  could  earn  more  money  by  laying 
themselves  down  steadily  to  do  more  work.  After  some  weeks 
there  were  very  few  of  the  men  earning  less  than  I8d.,  and  many 
of  them  were  earning  at  the  rate  of  2*.  6d.  per  day." 

Here  is  much  useful  information,  handled  with  a  temper 
and  judgment,  highly  serviceable  to  the  class  to  which  it 
points.  The  experience  of  thirty  years  has  proved  to  me, 
that  labour  in  many  cases  is  as  dear  to  the  Irish  as  to  the 
English  employer  ;  whilst  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers  generally,  bears  a  pretty  fair  proportion  to  that 
of  the  share  of  head  and  heart  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  consideration  of  how  that  labour  should  be  set 
before  them. 

Dr.  Kane  again  observes,  page  381 — 

"  Considering  man  merely  as  a  source  of  animal  power,  it  is 
gratifying  to  have  it  proved,  that  when  at  all  well  fed,  there  is  no 
race  more  perfectly  developed  as  to  physical  conformation  than 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Professor  Forbes  instituted  an 
extensive  series  of  observations  of  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
students  attending  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fairly  representing  the  middle  classes  of  their  respective 
coimtries ;  and  I  have  subjoined  the  similar  results  of  Professor 


Quetelet,  regarding  the  students  of  the  University  of  Bruxelles. 
The  strength  indicated  is  that  of  a  blow  given  to  the  plate  of  a 
spring  dynamometer — 


AVERAGE    HEIGHT 
IN  INCHES. 

AVERAGE  WEIGHT 
IN  POUNDS. 

AVERAGE     STRENGTH 
IN    POUNDS. 

English, 
Scotch, 
Irish, 
Belgians, 

68^ 

69 
70 
68 

151 
152^ 

155 
150 

403 

423 
432 
339 

"  The  Irish  are  thus  the  tallest,  strongest,  and  heaviest  of  the 
four  races. 

"  Mr.  Field,  the  eminent  mechanical  engineer  of  London,  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  relative  powers  of  British  and  Irish  la- 
bourers, to  raise  weights  by  means  of  a  crane.  He  communicated 
his  results  to  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  in  London.  He 
found  that  the  utmost  effort  of  a  man  lifting  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  per  minute  ranged  : 

Englishmen,  from  .  .  11,5051b.  to  24,2551b. 

Irishmen,  „  .  .  17,3251b.  to  27,5621b. 

The  utmost  etForts  of  a  Welshman  was,  15,1121b. 

"  In  all  operations,  therefore,  where  brute  force  is  required, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  w^e  possess  in  Ireland,  in  the  ac- 
tual population,  a  vast  amount  of  power  ;  but  the  })rogress  of 
art  and  of  intelligence  must  lead  us  to  consider  such  employ- 
ment as  unsuited  to  a  being  endowed  with  the  noble  capacity 
for  improvement  that  belongs  to  man.  It  should  be  his  pre- 
rogative to  subdue  the  greater  strength  of  other  animals,  and 
to  adapt  the  wondrous  forces  of  external  nature  to  his  ends,  by 
virtue  of  the  intelligence  with  which  he  is  provided,  and  the 
labouring  force  of  man  must  be  considered  as  lying  truly  dor- 
mant, so  far  as  its  true  uses  are  concerned,  until  it  be  quickened 
by  the  energetic  fire  of  industrial  education.  It  is  in  this  re- 
gard that  Ireland  is  actually  weakest,  and  that  most  diffi- 
culty may  be  expected  in  any  future  development  of  our  industry. 


No  matter  to  what  side  we  turn,  or  what  problem  of  manu- 
facture or  agricultural  improvement  we  proceed  to,  we  find 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  skilled  workmen  or  superintendents, 
and  hence  aU  such  positions  are  occupied  by  natives  of  the  sister 
island,  to  the  exclusion — as  it  would  appear,  unfair — of  the 
natives  of  this  country.  Such  an  idea  is,  however,  quite  unjust. 
Irishmen  are  not  appointed  to  those  situations,  because  they  are 
not  educated  for  them  ;  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  obtain  them 
because  they  learn  what  is  necessary  for  such  duties.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  not  to  declaim  against  intruding  foreigners,  but 
to  learn  those  trades  so  well  as  to  make  it  the  direct  interest  of 
the  employer  to  give  his  countrymen  the  preference.  Every  in- 
telhgent  Ens;lishmau  or  Scotchman  who  comes  to  Ireland  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  an  intruder,  but  as  a  schoolmaster.  If 
there  did  not  exist  a  blank  in  our  industrial  system  which  it  suits 
him  to  fill  up  he  would  not  come.  He  is  a-head  of  us  in  prac- 
tical skill  and  habits,  and  it  should  be  our  object  to  imitate  him, 
learn  from  him,  and,  if  possible,  excel  him,  and  when  he  finds 
that  we  know  as  much  as  he  does,  he  will  not  come.  He  then 
would  be  better  off  at  home. 

"  Skilled  labour  is  thus  shown  to  be  certainly  dearer  in  this 
country  than  in  Great  Britain,  whilst  unskilled  labour  is  much 
cheaper." 

Here  we  have  ably  explained  the  want  and  advantages 
of  industrial  education;  but  this  industrial  education  must 
not  alone  consist  in  the  mere  scientific  knowledge  of  how 
work  must  be  done,  or  the  nature  of  the  tools  best  suited 
to  accomplish  it — it  must  also  embrace  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  live — how  to  have  both  mind  and  body  able  and 
vigorous,  so  as  best  to  sustain  the  "  skilled"  labourer. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Kane  goes  on  to  say,  page  386 — 

"  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  combination — education.  Not 
merely  intellectual  education — not  merely  to  brighten  up  the 
faculties  of  a  man,   as   you  pohsh  and  smooth  the  parts  of  a 


machine,  that  it  may  do  more  work,  and  with  less  friction,  but 
that  education  which  developes  equally  the  moral  and  intellectual 
mind.  And  this  education  is  as  much  required  for  the  employer 
as  for  the  employed.  Jf  knowledge  alone  be  given  it  will  confer 
power  ;  whoever  knows  most  must  ultimately  command,  be  he 
master  or  man,  and  if  his  morality  be  low  he  will  oppress  ;  he 
will  insist  upon  rights  and  neglect  his  duties.  Educate,  therefore, 
the  moral  faculties  of  all  classes.  There  may  thus  be  generated 
what  is  more  than  all  else  wanted  to  give  happiness,  tranquillity, 
and  wealth  to  Ireland,  a  sympathy  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  a  sense  of  their  mutual  dependence  and  mutual  duties,  a 
pleasure  in  the  recognition  of  each  other's  joys,  and  reciprocal 
condolence  for  those  sorrows  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  rank. 
Manufacturers,  otherwise  well-informed,  have  said,  '  What  have 
I  to  do  vrith  my  workmen,  but  to  receive  their  labour  and  to  pay 
them  for  it  ?  I  have  no  connexion  with  them  once  they  leave  the 
factory.'  That  is  not  right.  Is  it  nothing  to  the  employer 
whether  his  workmen  spend  their  evenings  happily  with  their 
families,  or  in  drmikeness,  in  gambling,  or  perhaps  theft  ?  Which 
would  be  most  likely  to  make  honest  serA'ants  and  steady  work- 
men ?  Which  would  be  most  likely  to  prevent  an  attempt  to 
destroy  his  property,  or  perhaps  his  life  ?  There  can  be  but 
one  answer.  Independent  of  moral  grounds,  the  kindness,  sym- 
pathy, and  attention  of  an  employer  to  his  workmen  is  the 
safest  and  most  profitable  money  speculation  in  which  he  can 
engage. 

"  So  far  from  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
being  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  industrial  occupations,  they 
have  made  mthin  the  last  few  years,  unparalleled  strides  in  the 
habits  which  best  conduce  to  industrial  success.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert,  that  the  existing  generation  in  this  country  is  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  that  which  is  dying  off,  and  that  the  gene- 
ration now  at  school  will  be  a  century  in  advance  of  us.  We  were 
reckless,  ignorant,  improvident,  drunken,  and  idle.  We  were 
idle  ;  for  we  had  nothing  to  do  ;  we  were  reckless,  for  we  had  no 
hope  ;  we  were  ignorant,  for  learning  was  denied  us ;  we  were 
improvident,  for  we  had  no  future  ;  we  were  drunken,  for  we 
sought  to  forget  our  misery.     That  time  has  passed  away  for  ever. 
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Doctor  Kane  has  properly  omitted  any  endeavour  to 
carry  out  a  point  which  requires  the  united  experience  of 
many  persons  well  qualified  to  enter  on  the  subject,  viz., 
how  the  employed  and  employer  can  best  combine  their 
interest  so  as  effectually  to  supersede  the  present  com- 
binations of  the  one  against  the  other,  to  the  certain  injury 
of  both ;  and  though  I  fully  agree  with  Doctor  Kane  that 
the  present  combinations  are  not  the  main  root  of  the 
evils  which  prevent  industry  and  manufactures  from 
flourishing,  yet  the  education  which  he  so  well  points  out 
as  the  best  remedy,  must  be  one  in  which  all  classes  must 
join  in  promoting. 

The  following  observations  are  well  calculated  to  do 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  introduction  of  English 
capital  is  alone  wanting  to  raise  the  condition  of  the 
operative  classes  ;  indeed,  I  may  add,  of  all  the 
others,  page  391  : — 

"  English  capital  may,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will,  be  highly 
useful  in  the  operations  of  what  I  may  term  passiAC  industry,  in 
the  creation  of  the  various  collateral  aids  to  commercial  business. 
If  an  English  capitalist  have  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  invest  in 
shares,  he  will  as  soon  put  it  into  an  Irish  railway  or  a  canal  as 
into  an  English  one,  if  it  promise  the  same  returns.  Hence  the 
vast  accumulation  of  money  of  the  sister  kingdom  may  be  most 
useftilly  employed  in  rendering  our  rivers  navigable,  in  comjileting 
our  water  intercourse  by  canals,  in  constructing  our  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  thus,  whilst  it  brings  to  the  owner  at  least  as  much 
profit  as  it  should  do  if  laid  out  in  England,  it  will  prevent  such 
works  from  absorbing  the  capital  of  Irishmen ;  who,  on  the  spot, 
and  familiar  with  the*  people,  if  they  were  properly  acquainted 
with  the  structure  and  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  thoroughly 
educated  in  their  trades,  might  apply  their  individual  capitals  to 
the  creation  of  active  industry.     By  means  of  English  capital, 
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also,  agricultural  industry  may  be,  and  is  in  progress  of  important 
amelioration.  The  owners  of  land  were  very  generally  loaded 
with  monetary  obligations  incurred  at  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
which  are  now  being  rapidly  removed  by  means  of  loans  from 
England,  at  moderate  charges  ;  the  estates  thus  freed  will  enable 
their  proprietors  to  devote  more  money,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
intelligence  to  their  improvement,  and  therewith  the  improvement 
of  the  people.  The  large  amount  of  Irish  capital  thus  liberated 
from  the  land  will  become  available  for  active  industry,  and  must, 
indeed,  be  very  energetically  employed  to  produce  the  equivalent 
of  what  had  been  received. 

"  Acting  in  this  way,  the  sister  kingdom  may  be  most  useful 
and  most  powerful  in  advancing  the  industrial  condition  of  this 
country;  it  wdll  be  profitable,  and,  therefore,  she  will  finally  do 
it.  The  investment  of  English  capital  and  of  Irish  enterprise 
must,  however,  go  hand  in  hand.  The  railway  is  of  no  use  unless 
there  be  a  suitable  increase  of  traffic.  The  means  of  transport  are 
not  wanted  if  there  be  not  products  of  industry  to  convey.  Eng- 
lish capital,  therefore,  even  where  it  is  most  useful,  will  totally 
fail  in  its  object,  and  its  investments  give  no  profit  unless  the 
morals  of  the  people,  their  taste  for  industrial  pursuits,  and  their 
education  be  promoted  with  the  utmost  zeal." 

No  doubt  the  investment  of  English  capital  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  Irish  enterprise.  But  we  want 
special  industrial  knowledge.  England  is  in  this  respect 
far  above  us ;  but  she  is  far  below  what  she  ought  and 
might  be — particularly  as  regards  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  working  farmer. 
Practical  Agricultural  schools  are  almost  as  little  known 
in  England  as  in  Ireland ;  and  the  education  which  is  now 
to  be  obtained  is  either  too  high  or  too  low  for  the  middle 
classes.  Our  children  do  not  learn  to  value  the  station  to 
which  they  are  born.  Early  taught  to  think  too  much  of 
those  above  them,  and  too  little  of  those  below,  they 
rather  despise  than  esteem  the  class  to  which  they  belong ; 
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whilst  in  point  of  practical  education  they  are  both  unable 
to  raise  the  one,  or  properly  to  advance  towards  the  other. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  say  more  than  Doctor  Kane  has  so 
well  expressed.  I  will  only  remark  that  in  his  allusion  to 
the  benefits  which  the  Dublin  Society  and  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  may  confer  on  Ireland  I  fully  concur ;  but 
with  this  limitation,  that,  until  the  problem  is  solved,  "  why 
this  country  has  been  left  behind  in  the  path  of  physical 
improvement,  by  other  nations  whose  natural  circumstances 
are  in  few  instances  superior,  in  many  points  certainly  less 
advantageous,"  their  eJBForts  will  be  attended  with  very  un- 
certain success. 

The  problem,  however,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  two 
subjects,  to  which  I  wish  for  the  present  exclusively  to  draw 
public  attention,  is  of  easy  solution.  The  dwellings  of  the 
poor  are  wretched,  and  their  hands  are  unemployed,  be- 
cause the  best  means  of  procuring  for  the  labouring  classes 
habitations  suited  to  their  condition,  and  such  general' 
employment  as  will  enable  them  to  obtain  comfortable 
locations  from  the  highest  class  of  landed  proprietors,  has 
never  as  yet  occupied  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  so  as 
to  obtain  from  parliament  bills  suited  to  the  wants  and  the 
interests  of  those  classes  of  the  people.  Nor  ought  any 
government  wholly  to  be  blamed  for  this,  so  long  as  the 
landlords  and  landholders  themselves  neglect  thoroughly  to 
investigate  the  matter.  That  such  an  investigation  is  also 
wanting  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  late  charge  of 
Baron  Anderson  to  the  grand  jury  of  Suffolk,  clearly 
demonstrates  (vide  Morning  Chronicle  of  August  8th  1844.) 
"  If  they  believed,"  said  the  learned  judge,  "  that  they 
could  embody  their  opinions  in  any  memorial,  in  this  memo- 
rial they  Mould  state  what  in  their  judgement  was  the  cause 
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of  the  evil.  The  preservation  of  game  and  game  laws  ; 
next  cottages  of  labourers ;  to  enquire  if  they  held  under 
the  farmer  or  gentry;  next,  unmarried  labourers ;  if  boarded 
in  the  houses  of  farmers  and  so  treated  that  they  might 
consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  family ;  next,  the 
beer  shops  ;  next  was  the  want  of  general  employment, 
arising  from  agitation  which  prevents  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  land."  Now,  though  I  cannot  consider  that 
such  an  inquiry  was  appropriate  to  the  office  which  as 
grand  jurors,  the  gentlemen  of  Suffolk  had  taken  upon 
themselves  ;  yet,  if  these  topics  are  proper  for  enquiry  in 
England,  how  much  more  so  is  it  of  vital  importance  to 
Ireland  at  this  period,  that  they  should  be  boldly  met  and 
justly  handled.  Leaving  then  the  game  laws,  the  corn 
laws,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  the  much  agitated  question 
as  to  the  policy  of  having  two  or  three  separate  houses  of 
parliament,  the  better  to  enable  the  minister  of  the  crown 
to  carry  out  and  consolidate  our  complicated  legal  code, 
I  will  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  how  the  law 
may  be  altered  by  the  present  imperial  parliament,  so  as 
to  give  employment  and  raise  the  social  system  of  the  ope- 
ratives (whether  agricultural  or  mechanical)  of  Ireland. 

Without  sufficient  employment,  the  labourer  cannot 
command  the  means  of  supplying  his  family  with  those 
necessaries  and  comforts,  which  in  a  wholesome  state  of 
society,  his  wages  ought  to  enable  him  to  procure.  Dr. 
Kane  has  clearly  demonstrated,  that  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  work  he  takes  in  hand,  the  labourer  is 
not  justified  in  demanding  what  are  vulgarly  called  high 
wages,  but  which,  in  reality,  are  only  such  wages  as  will 
afford  a  remuneration  to  himself  and  his  employer,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  knowledge,  skill,  and  industry  giving  so  much 
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additional  value  to  his  work.     Our  first  duty  then  to  the 
public,  and  those  labourers  who  work  for  them,  is  to  propa- 
gate among  them  the  requisite  knowledge,  skill,  and  indus- 
try.    Now  the  only  general  public  work  in  Ireland  is  that 
which  is  paid  for  by  our  county  cess  ;  the  present  mode  o^ 
raising  which,  its  subsequent  distribution,  and  the  public 
bodies  which  control  its  expenditure,  are  anything  but  calcu- 
lated to  remunerate,  encourage,  or  instruct  the  labourers 
employed  through  its  means.     Having  reason  to  know  that 
government  are  endeavouring  to  establish  a  satisfactory 
valuation  of  rateable  property,  I  would  suggest,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  county  cess  should  be  paid  as  the  poor  rates 
are,  into  some  solvent  bank,  and  thus  afford  the  means  of 
paying  for  our  public  work   in  ready  money.     Our  next 
object  should  be,  to  place  the  direction  of  these  works  in 
such  hands  as  are  fully  competent  to  give  them  a  scientific 
character,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of   what  may  be 
termed  agricultural  engineering.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see, 
how  much  better  the  work  of  both  the  labourer  and  mecha- 
nic is  laid  out,  and  executed,  on  most  of  the  railroads  either 
in  England  or  Ireland,  than  any  work  under  the  control  of 
the  Agricultural  Interest,  such  as  grand  juries,  temporary- 
boards   of  work,  or  turnpike  trusts  ;    I    would  then  sug- 
gest that  the  present  board  of  works,  if  not  now  competent, 
be  re-constructed  so  as  to   be  capable  of  directing  the 
mode  of  execution  best  adapted  to  insure  a  general  circula- 
tion of  skilled  and  scientific  labourer,  calculated  to  afibrd 
the  workman  a  knowledge  of  the  value  both  of  his  time 
and  his  physical  strength. 

Much  popular  indignation  has  been  directed  against  the 
present  poor  lavv  system.  But  as  chairman  of  a  board  of 
guardians  since  its  institution  in  my  neighbourhood,  I  have 
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seen  much  relief  afforded  to  the  destitute  at  a  very 
small  cost  to  the  public  ;  and  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  use 
has  not  been  made  of  the  board  rooms  and  extensive  staff 
of  the  establishment.  All  public  rates  for  instance,  might 
be  collected  by  one  set  of  collectors  at  an  equal  per  cen- 
tage ;  the  payment  for  and  proper  execution  of  the  roads 
and  public  works  within  the  poor  law  union,  might  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  guardians  as  a  superinten- 
ding body,  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  board  of  works, 
and  forming  once  a  fortnight  a  board  for  this  purpose.  The 
guardians  of  each  parish  or  district  would  thus  be  brought 
more  in  contact  with  the  able-bodied  labourer ;  and  thus 
a  labour  rate  might  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
which  in  England  affords  out  door  relief  without  any  re- 
munerative return.  Taking  then  that  portion  of  our  pre- 
sent grand  jury  cess,  which  now  goes  through  the  hands  of 
a  few  small  road-jobbing  farmers  ;  and  placing  our  county 
expenses  under  the  direct  control  of  a  scientific  board, 
the  labourers  will  obtain  superior  instruction  and  en- 
creased  employment ;  and  if,  were  added  to  this,  the  keep- 
ing in  order  such  main  drains,  as  were  necessary  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  principal  lakes  and  rivers,  an 
addition  fund  would  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  which  would  enable  them  to 
pay  the  rent  of  suitable  habitations.  Thus  rendered 
solvent  tenants  for  a  cottage  and  sufficient  applotment, 
landlords  would  have  no  excuse  for  not  making  every 
effort  to  supply  them.  At  present  the  cabins  of  our 
labourers  are  generally  dotted  about  without  any  view  to 
the  convenience  of  finding  labour ;  far  away  from  fuel  and 
water  ;  wholly  devoid  of  drainage  and  ventilation ;  the  pigs 
and  poultry  of  their  occupants,  a  constant  source  of  tres- 
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pass  and  litigation  with  their  neighbours ;  whilst  their  in- 
trinsic value  is  frequently  inferior  to  that  of  the  dung  heap 
that  lies  before  their  doors.  On  the  score  of  value  the 
removal  of  these  dwellings  will  create  no  difficulty  ;  the 
finding  suitable  situations  for  those  which  should  replace 
them  seems  the  first  to  be  overcome. 

The  increased  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  last  few 
years  is  rapidly  proving  to  the  landholders  of  every  grade, 
that  holding  land,  even  at  a  low  rent,  when  they  have 
neither  stock  nor  capital  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  proper  cul- 
tivation, is  far  from  profitable.  In  striking  out  straight 
fences  and  rendering  more  compact  and  serviceable  the 
farms  on  my  own  ])roperty,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  setting 
apart  a  few  acres  in  each  townland  for  the  purpose  of  a 
labourer's  location  ;  but  experience  has  taught  me  that 
to  render  these  locations  equally  beneficial  to  the  landlord 
and  the  labouring  class,  a  national  movement  is  absolutely 
necessary.  All  landlords  in  Ireland  should  be  allowed  to 
charge  their  properties,  be  the  circumstances  of  the  property 
what  they  may,  with  such  a  sum  as  will  pay  for  the  mate- 
rials and  putting  together  of  suitable  cottages  for  the  la- 
bourers. The  defective  mode  of  holding  and  letting  land, 
has  inflicted  a  grievous  injury  on  the  social  condition  of 
this  class.  The  time  is  come  when  a  just  reparation  is 
necessary  to  produce  those  conciliating  feelings  which  are 
wanting  to  procure  a  flow  of  capital  and  consequent 
increase  of  industry,  capable  of  proving  how  far  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  population  is  too  great  for  the  resources  of 
Ireland. 

But  if  railroads  and  other  public  works  are  to  be  rightly 
introduced,  our  first  care  must  be  that  those  who  ought  to 
form  the  resident  peasantry  of  our  parishes  find  a  home 
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in  our  villages  or  locations.  With  this  view  I  would 
suggest,  that  the  necessary  funds  be  vested  in  trustees 
for  such  a  period  as  will  repay  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  sums  to  be  raised.  Strong  fears  have  been  enter- 
tained by  many  of  the  most  respectable  landholders  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  that  if  the  day  labourers  are 
allowed  to  hold  independently  of  their  control,  they  will 
neglect  their  work,  and  unite  against  the  farmer's  inte- 
rests. But  this  appears  to  be  taking  a  narrow  view  of 
the  real  interest  of  both,  founded  much  on  the  absurd 
old  method  of  giving  the  same  day's  work  and  the  same 
day's  wages  to  men  of  unequal  ages,  skill,  and  strength. 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  Ireland  can  contend  against 
the  capital,  and  rapidly  increasing  mechanical  skill  of 
England  and  Scotland,  unless  she  speedily  turns  her 
attention  to  perfecting  the  industrial  knowledge  and 
powers  of  her  people.  If  our  labourers  be  only  well- 
housed,  well-fed  and  well-instructed,  they  need  not  fear 
either  the  power  of  the  water  or  the  steam  engine. 
If  their  heads  and  hearts  be  set  to  work,  as  well  as  their 
hands,  no  mechanical  instrument  can  equal  their  com- 
bined energy.  Unless  the  land  is  well-drained,  well-fenced, 
and  sufficiently  intersected  with  well-constructed  roads, 
so  as  to  bring  its  produce  easily  to  market,  its  real  value 
to  the  landholder  must  always  be  very  doubtful :  that  it 
should  possess  all  these  advantages  is  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  in  bringing  it  to 
this  state,  they  ought  to  bear  an  equal  share  of  the 
cost.  As  a  member  of  two  local  poor  law  union  farming 
societies,  extending  over  part  of  200,000  acres,  I  find 
the  premiums  for  the  labourer  who  has  the  best  and 
neatest  house  well  kept,  and  the  landholder  who  has  the 
greatest  number  of  labourers  in  the  most  comfortable  cot- 
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tages  almost  a  dead  letter  on  the  list.  Twenty  houses 
in  good  repair  well-ventilated,  and  well-drained,  with 
proper  accommodation  for  pigs  and  poultry  and  calculated 
for  labourers  only,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  two  unions. 
No  doubt  the  people,  accustomed  to  neglect,  are  them- 
selves careless  and  inattentive  to  those  comforts,  which 
an  Englishman  w^ould  feel  he  had  a  right  to  demand  of 
his  landlord ;  and  which,  when  introduced  by  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  they  have  too  frequently  found  are  con- 
sidered of  little  value.  Houses  built  upon  English 
plans  generally  require,  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  build- 
ing, a  rent  above  that  which  the  present  wages  of  the 
labourer  enable  him  to  afford.  Thus  a  good  house 
becomes  a  burthen,  rather  than  a  blessing  to  his 
family. 

Dr.  Kane  has  clearly  proved,  what  most  persons, 
who  have  employed  large  bodies  of  Irish  labourers  at 
home  have  long  known,  that  from  the  badness  of  their 
tools,  the  disinclination  of  some  of  the  party  to  do  a 
good  day's  work,  and  the  want  of  physical  strength  in 
others,  that  if  such  work  was  subject  to  measurement, 
it  would  be  found  that  Englishmen,  at  English  wages, 
would  have  been  cheaper  to  the  employer.  Indeed,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  the  labourers  have 
been  equally  neglected,  the  same  result  follows.  The 
obvious  remedy  for  this,  is  to  enable  the  Irish  labourer 
to  do  an  Englishman's  day's  work  :  the  advantage  to  the 
employer  being,  that  he  will  get  nearly  two  day's  work 
finished  in  one  day's  time. 

In  such  a  movement  as  1  would  suggest,  I  do  not  contem- 
plate more  than  laying  the  foundation  of  a  system,  which 
would  in  the  end  enable  the  people  to  be  better  housed, 
better  fed,  and  better  clothed  ;  the  public  receiving  from 
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them  in  return,  well  executed  and  scientific  labour,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  time,  of  which  all  parties 
are  at  present  sadly  deficient.  In  order,  then,  that  my 
first  proposition  be  carried  out,  viz.,  That  additional 
employment  be  afibrded  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  work  of  the  public  roads  be 
thrown  as  much  as  possible  into  their  hands.  I  would 
propose  that  an  average  be  taken  of  the  expense  of 
the  roads,  for  the  last  three  or  five  years,  in  such  districts 
as  have  carried  out  the  present  system  with  the  best 
success ;  and  that  no  rate  for  the  purpose  of  mending 
and  repairing  roads  should  exceed  annually  an  additional 
third  of  that  amount;  that  the  Board  of  Works  prepare 
instructions  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  rate; 
that  the  roads  be  classed  and  the  mode  of  giving  out, 
or  paying  for  the  work  prescribed  ;  that  such  drains 
as  are  considered  by  the  county  engineers  necessary 
to  the  keeping  up  of  water  communication  be  kept 
scoured  and  in  repair.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
Ireland  would  attain  considerable  advantage  over  England, 
by  substituting  in  her  poor  law  union  districts,  public 
works  for  out-door  relief.  The  Oldcastle  Union, 
situated  in  the  County  of  Meath,  and  in  which  property 
is  of  less  value  and  the  population  greater,  than  in  any 
union  whose  centre  is  in  the  same  county,  has  been 
enabled  to  keep  up  its  workhouse  establishment,  and 
a  body  of  paupers  averaging  between  3  and  400  for 
the  sum  in  round  numbers  of  £2,000,  the  produce  of 
one  sixpenny  rate.  In  many  unions  in  England,  the 
out-door  relief  of  such  an  establishment  as  the  Oldcastle 
Union  would  have  exceeded  its  in-door  expenses  by  nearly 
two-thirds.  Thus  in  Ireland,  £2,000  or  £3,000  might 
be  employed  in  giving  work  to  the  able-bodied  labourers, 
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with  an  ample  remuneration  to  the  public,  which  it 
appears  is  in  England  given  without  any.  As  the 
roads  of  the  union  are  at  present  jobbed  to  the  small 
farmers,  an  available  sum  is  already  in  hands.  Could 
£1,500  be  made  to  pass  through  those  of  the  able-bodied 
labourers  with  families,  1,000  householders  would  be 
enabled  to  pay  one  half-year's  rent  for  proper  holdings ; 
and  if  this  point  were  once  gained,  the  landlords  would 
be  justified  in  charging  their  properties  with  such  sums 
as  would  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  people  suitable 
habitations. 

This  brings  me  to  the  practical  details  of  my  second 
proposition. 

First  then,  a  power  must  be  given  by  the  legislature 
to  all  landlords  who  are  tenants  for  life,  to  charge  their 
properties  with  such  sums,  and  to  allocate  such  portions 
of  land,  as  would  enable  them  under  a  deed  of  trust 
to  build  and  provide  land  for  such  locations  or  villages 
as  I  would  here  suggest.  The  nature  of  the  trust 
would  be  this.  Say  an  acre  or  half  an  acre,  for  the 
site  of  a  location  of  four  cottages,  with  two  more  acres 
attached  as  an  applotment.  Having  myself  built  double 
cottages,  with  suitable  oflSces,  slated  and  roofed  with  foreign 
timber  for  £50  each  cottage  and  offices,  I  would  propose 
that  all  materials,  lime,  sand,  stones,  or  bricks  be  laid 
on  the  spot  by  the  landlord  and  tenantry.  Could  the 
timber,  slates,  and  glass  be  procured  duty  free,  a  con- 
tractor would  put  the  house  and  offices  together  for 
£25.  This  sum  then  must  be  raised  by  the  landlord 
on  each  cottage ;  and  the  whole  property  be  placed  in 
trust  till  the  principal  and  interest  be  paid  off.  To  effect 
this,  each  cottage  must  pay  as  rent  a  pound  a  year 
on   the    value  of  the  materials  found  by   the   landlord, 
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a  pound  on  the  sum  raised  for  the  workmanship,  and 
a  pound  for  the  half  acre  of  land  in  the  applotment. 
Thus  the  rent  of  the  whole  location  would  be  £12;  £4 
would  go  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  £100  raised;  and 
the  rest  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  and  pay  off 
the  principal,  which  would  probably  be  effected  in  about 
fifteen  years.  Upon  this  plan  twenty  or  thirty  houses 
might  be  built  to  form  a  village.  Four  or  six  of  these 
of  a  superior  description  for  small  tradesmen.  If 
thatched,  such  location  might  be  put  together  at  a  less 
expense.  But  as  the  landlords  are  to  redeem  the 
property,  it  is  desirable  that  the  houses  should  be  of 
a  substantial  character.  With  regard  to  the  tenantry, 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  house  without  two 
approved  securities  for  the  year's  rent,  the  houses  to 
be  held  from  year  to  year,  under  a  printed  form  of 
agreement. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  man  holding  land  by  lease 
and  paying  a  fair  rent,  could  not  build  such  houses  as 
are  here  proposed,  and  receive  a  sufficient  return  for  the 
money  expended,  under  a  less  sura  than  five  pounds 
rent  for  a  house  and  applotment.  There  are  instances, 
no  doubt,  of  houses  equally  expensive  as  those 
proposed,  having  been  built  by  tenants  for  their  farm 
servants  and  labourers.  Unfortunately,  however,  such 
houses  are  seldom  kept  in  thorough  repair,  or 
treated  as  they  ought  to  be  by  the  landlord  or  his 
tenantry ; — a  great  part  of  their  real  value  is  thus 
lost  to  both.  From  the  difficulty  which  individual 
landlords  feel  in  dealing  with  advantage  by  a  cottage 
tenantry,  I  am  anxious  to  see  both  placed  as  it  were 
for  a  time  in  a  kind  of  straight  waistcoat,  by  the  means 
of  which  their  duties  and  rights   will  be  equally  carried 
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out  and  protected.  The  landholder  who  has  too  many 
housed  labourers  on  his  farm,  finds  himself  in  the  same 
difficulties  as  the  farmer  who  keeps  too  many  horses; 
they  are  a  dead  weight  upon  him,  on  such  days  as  he 
cannot  give  them  remunerative  employment.  It  will 
surely  then  be  to  his  advantage  to  take  such  houses 
as  he  may  require,  from  the  trustees  of  the  locations 
and  applotments  nearest  to  him ;  whilst  from  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  labourers  in  general,  he  may 
find  it  his  interest  to  employ  more  men  on  piece  or 
task  work. 

And  here  I  will  endeavour  to  advocate  the  interest 
of  what  I  will  term  a  free  labourer ;  that  is,  one  who 
does  not  enter  into  a  yearly  engagement.  The  smaller 
the  holding,  the  greater  generally  is  the  value  of  the 
crop,  provided  it  is  a  productive  one  to  the  occupier 
of  the  land.  There  will  be  some  days  in  the  year 
therefore,  when,  in  order  to  put  in  or  save  the  produce 
of  his  seed  at  a  dry  season,  the  labour  of  a  few  able 
workmen  will  be  of  more  value  to  him,  than  to  the 
large  landholder.  In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Johnson  on,  "  increasing  the  demand  of  labour,"  the 
advantage  of  spade  husbandry  is  well  laid  down.  If  in 
Ireland  his  views  were  followed  out,  much  additional 
work  would  be  aflForded  to  the  free  labourer,  I  have 
already  suggested  that,  under  the  control  of  a  Board 
of  Works,  the  public  work  in  each  poor  law  district 
should  be  contracted  for,  and  I  would  add,  no  men  employed 
upon  these  works  who  held  more  than  one  acre  of  land. 
These  contracts  I  would  first  offer  to  the  landlord; 
then  to  the  tenants  on  the  line  of  road;  and  if  refused 
by  these,  to  a  public  contractor ;  my  object  being  to 
form  in  each  district,   a  body  of  well   taught    and   well 
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paid  labourers,  satisfied  that  nothing  would  tend  so  much 
to  the  easy  payment  of  a  fair  rent  for  the  landlord's  pro- 
perty, as  the  landlords  themselves  employing  these  men 
in  conjunction  with  their  tenantry,  in  thorough  draining 
and  subsoihng.  Thus,  the  landlords,  or  their  agents, 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  habits 
of  this  class  ot  labourers,  they  would  willingly  come 
forward  as  security  for  the  yearly  rent  of  a  cottage  and 
applotment. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  beg  to  observe,  I  am  not  so 
sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  the  suggestions  w^hich  I  have 
offered  to  the  public  for  the  better  housing  and  employ- 
ment of  a  portion  of  our  labouring  population,  will  at  once 
produce  the  effect  of  general  improvement.  In  those  parts 
of  Ireland  where  the  poor-law  has  been  taken  up  and 
worked  out  with  the  best  spirit,  the  facilities  of  assisting 
the  able-bodied  labourer  will  be  found  to  be  the  greatest ; 
whilst  in  those  spots — to  use  the  same  language  which  I 
did  fourteen  years  ago,  when  first  venturing  to  advocate 
a  public  rate  as  the  best  means  of  affording  general  em- 
ployment— "where  the  early  and  improvident  marriages 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  constant  subdividing  of  the 
land,  have  reduced  to  poverty  the  parent  stock — where  the 
presence  of  the  head  landlord  has  been  most  wanting — 
where  the  hand  of  the  middleman  has  been  most  op- 
pressive— and  where  the  absence  and  neglect  of  duty  by 
the  agent  has  completed  the  misery  of  the  place,  emigra- 
tion and  location  must  also  be  resorted  to."  But  even  here 
much  may  be  done  by  a  better  mode  of  home  location. 
In  our  poor  houses  we  have  now  a  refuge  for  the  destitute. 
To  our  able-bodied  labourers  I  have  suggested  the  means 
of  giving  a  cottage  and  garden,  with  an  applotment,  which, 
if  well  cultivated,  will  be  equal  in  value  to  the  rental  of 
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the  whole  ;  whilst  one  day's  wages  in  the  week  would  more 
than  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  house  and  garden.  Thus  as- 
sisted, the  difficulty  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent  will  be  much 
decreased  in  laying  out,  in  proper  portions,  the  small  farms 
of  the  tenantry.  Thirteen  years  ago,  the  labourers  of  the 
county  of  Meath  rose  in  a  body  to  demand  a  shilling 
a-day  as  wages,  and  six  pounds  as  the  price  of  conacre. 
It  became  my  duty  to  meet  and  address  a  large  body  of 
them.  I  said  then  as  I  should  now,  that  a  mere  combina- 
tion of  the  employed  against  the  employers,  though  they 
might  have  much  reason  on  their  side,  would  tend  rather 
to  postpone  than  to  advance  their  just  demands.  Justice 
can  alone  be  obtained  by  a  proper  combination  of  both. 
If  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  can  be  placed  in  a 
condition  to  give  the  labourers  convenient  houses,  with 
sufficient  land,  taking  in  return  only  a  fair  portion  of  their 
wages  as  rent,  the  landholders,  who  are  their  employers, 
must  unite  with  the  workmen,  in  so  laying  out  their  labour 
as  to  enable  them  to  procure  proper  food  and  clothing  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  after  such  rent  is  paid.  We 
all  know  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  entitle  her  to 
be  classed  among  the  first  agricultural  countries  in  Europe. 
A  combination  of  the  landlords,  the  landholders,  and  the 
labourers,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  perfect  system  of 
spade  husbandry,  assisted  by  a  parental  government,  would 
quickly  change  her  present  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  and  miser- 
ably-housed peasantry  into  a  contented  and  happy 
people. 

THE  END. 
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